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and that is quite enough. If he had claimed less he would be likely to 
find a wider receptiveness. He has, for example, in chapter II., the 
Home of the Semites, attacked the theory, or hypothesis, of the origins 
of the Semites in Arabia, and at the end of the volume (p. 186) speaks 
of the " collapse " of the theory. I fancy that most of us are likely to 
continue to hold it, while we gladly concede that the land of Amurru had 
its place and its influence upon these same Semites, though we be un- 
willing to give our assent when Clay says, " It is of course apparent 
that the trend of what precedes is toward regarding practically every- 
thing that is Semitic Babylonian as having its origin in Amurru" (p. 
186). But as to the wisdom of buying this book, or of borrowing it if 
that must be, let there be no doubt. There is instruction in it far beyond 
the limits of its claims as to an Amorite empire. 

Robert W. Rogers. 

Histoire Ancienne de I'Afrique du Nord. Par Stephane Gsell, 
Professeur au College de France. Tome IV. La Civilisation 
Carthaginoise. (Paris: Hachette. 1920. Pp. 515. 25 fr.) 

This volume of Gsell's history is likely to interest readers even more 
than its predecessors, because the phases of Carthaginian life with which 
it deals are those which are at the same time least familiar to us, and 
yet most important in a study of ancient Mediterranean civilization. 
In a notice which the Review published two years ago (XXIII. 839 ff.) 
of volumes II. and III., the present reviewer spoke of the quality of 
Gsell's work and of his method of approaching his subject. Conse- 
quently, it may be of most service here to give a brief survey of the 
volume before us. The main topics which it covers are the economic, 
intellectual, and religious life of Carthage, and the role which she 
played in history. The material prosperity of Carthage, as everyone 
knows, depended largely on agriculture and commerce. Her progress 
in agriculture is illustrated by Mago's twenty-eight books on this subject, 
which were not only turned into Greek, but also enjoyed the distinction 
of being translated into Latin by order of the Roman senate, and later 
still were used by the Arabs. The agricultural produce of Carthage did 
not include large quantities of wine and oil until rather late, but as 
early as 203 B. C. the Romans were able to exact from the Carthaginians 
immense amounts of wheat and barley (cf. p. 11, note 1), and in the 
later period Africa became one of the principal granaries of the Empire. 
The scientific cultivation of the soil seems to begin during the first Punic 
war when Carthage lost the contributions of grain which Sicily and 
Sardinia had previously made {cf. p. 10). The loss of other ultra- 
marine colonies in the second Punic war gave a further stimulus to this 
industry. Farm-work seems to have been done largely by slaves and 
natives (cf. pp. 11, 47). The cost of their subsistence was small, and 
they were not liable to military service, so that diversified farming was 
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possible, and great stretches of country did not become waste-land or 
pasture-land, as was the case in Italy. 

As artisans and artists the Carthaginians showed neither taste, orig- 
inality, nor skill. In the early period they got their models and tech- 
nique from Egypt, through the Oriental Phoenicians (cf. pp. 66, 86, 107, 
198). Later, Greek influence from Sicily made itself felt, but Cartha- 
ginian figurines, the remains of their architecture, and the specimens of 
their work in the metals, in ivory, and in the precious stones, found in 
tombs, show that they had no skill in imitating their models. 

Their primary interest was commerce. They learned foreign lan- 
guages easily, adopted readily the manner of life of other peoples, were 
willing to live abroad, and were regarded by their contemporaries as 
shrewd and unscrupulous (cf. p. 112 ff.) The rapid development of 
their sea-going trade was materially assisted by the state, which opened 
foreign markets by force or by treaty arrangements. Where it was pos- 
sible, Carthage forbade other peoples to participate in trade, and pro- 
tected her colonies and shipping from pirates (cf. pp. 113-122). The 
Punic scarabs found in Etruscan tombs at Corneto show that the Cartha- 
ginians traded with Italy as early as the sixth century B.C. (cf. p. 148), 
and their mercantile enterprise survived the loss of their colonies (cf. 
p. 168). 

Carthage contributed little of permanent value to civilization. She 
had no great writers. The books which her people read were written 
by Greeks (cf. p. 214). Even her navigators, for commercial reasons, 
kept their knowledge of geography to themselves (cf. p. 486). Her 
fondness for luxury did not stimulate art. Her principal contribution 
to ancient life lay in the fact that she prepared Africa for Roman civili- 
zation, and that the monotheistic and spiritual tendencies of her religion 
made the rapid spread of Christianity in Africa possible. 

Frank Frost Abbott. 

BOOKS OF MEDIEVAL AND MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 

History of Religions. By George Foot Moore, Professor of the 
History of Religion in Harvard University. Volume II. Judaism, 
Christianity, Mohammedanism. [International Theological Li- 
brary.] (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1919. Pp. xvi, 
552. $3.00.) 

Professor Moore limits his work to the religion of civilized peoples, 
and this second volume deals with " the three branches of monotheistic 
religion in Western Asia and Europe". Here, as in the first volume 
(1913), he exhibits a masterly power of condensation without sacrifice 
of lucid and interesting exposition, and a knowledge of the highest 
quality. This volume may fairly enough be estimated by the 279 pages 
devoted to Christianity, for all readers will be eager to see how Chris- 
tianity appears in the framework of the General History of Religions. 



